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Criticism. 
PHRENOLOGY. 


i 

TO THE EDITOR. 
§1n,—Though the science of phrenology has already 
risen to a comparatively flourishing state, bythe exertions 
of those resolute and in:lefatigable gentlemen, who, re- 
of the ridicule of the world, supported its claims, 
thas not yet obtained such universal belief as to authorize 
its professors to overlook the attacks of its enemies, though 
they proceed from an anonymous writer, and contain 
nothing but the old long-refuted objections. I was for 
this reason sorry to see that none of the numerous phre- 
nologists of this town had thought it worth their while to 
answer the paper inserted in your last week’s Kaleidoscope. 
Had any answer appeared in the number for this week, 
1 should not have intruded myself upon you now; but 
asI fear that some of those who are already half-converted, 
may think, because your correspondent remains unan- 
swered, that his arguments are unanswerable, you will 
oblige me with the insertion of the following remarks. 

The few objections which your correspondent makes in 
the beginning of his paper, I shall notice hereafter; I 
proceed immediately to the six facts upon which he seems 
+) found his opposition. These facts, which, he says, he 
believes the most strenuous disciples of phrenology will 
not deny, I. shall consider separately, and endeavour to 
point out the small claim which they have to that title. 

1. ** In most cases of insanity the brain is perfect. 
Haslam says, out of thirty-seven dissections at the Beth- 
lehem Hospital, in eleven the formation of the brain was 
firmer than usual, in six softer, and in twenty natural.” 

Now, the first part of this objection is of no avail, for 
insanity is not necessarily produced by the diseased state 
espon-. Mm of the brain, and it was never so asserted by phrenologists. 
a Haslam informs us that the brain was hard or soft, but 

the ‘Td hc never informs-us of the size and shape of the brain, 
d the. Ml from which the insanity might have arisen. He should 
white MM have shown us an instance in which the brain was perfect, 
a the HJ ond with no malformation about it; and if he does not 
ner show us that, he proves nothing at all. An Amicus Jus- 
mme., fe titi, such as your correspondent professes himself to be, 
acing should not have condemned his prisoner upon such defec- 
»give TM tive evidence. 

~S 2. * The brain may be injured, even to a loss of parts, 
without producing any injury in the mental powers.”” 
white The Friend of Justice is as defective in his evidence 
with here as he was in the former case. Before he has gained 
an advantage over us, he must prove that the part which 
ioe was lost was that particular pert, which, according to 
The phrenology, is the organ of that particular faculty, senti- 
ting, ment, or propensity, which the subject remained in pos- 
dent. ' #M vession of. For the whole cerebellum might be lost, and 
vothy Him will the subject would be as good a reasoner, and as emi- 
#® vent @ musician, as ever; because the cerebellum has no 
© in He coonexion with those faculties. And even if the very 
eos, organ of those faculties were lost, he must prove that it 
. was: lost on both sides of the head ; otherwise, as the 
aes . fe Organs afe all double, still one of them would remain. 












inflammation of the brain, owing to its over-activity, on 
account of some unexpected misfortune, or what not ? 
And may not a man recover from that inflammation by 
being soothed and kept quiet? But for the benefit of 
the faculty I should particularly wish that the Friend of 
Justice would inform me how he is enabled to find out 
that the brain remained unaltered? Does he open the 
patient’s head, when he is insane, and examine the state 
of the brain, and repeat the operation as soon as he is 
recovered, as a cheesemgnger takes a sample of his cheeses, 
from time to time, to observe their progress to maturity ? 
or can he see through the skull? ‘* Sure there never was 
such a sharp.sighted observer since Sir Lynceus first saw 
through the millstone.” 

4. ** Maniacs often act rationally in confinement.” 

And wherefore should they not? Are there not degrees 
of insanity ? If you have an inflamed leg, is it not at one 
time better, and at another worse? And why not the 
brain likewise? And is not this objection equally valid 
against any other system of the human mind whatsoever ? 

5. **Men with large brains have not proportionably 
powerful faculties of mind.” 

Here your correspondent falls into his old error. He 
does not say that the part before the ear is larger than in 
other cases, which alone will help him here. For, for 
aught that we know to the contrary, the additional portion 
of brain may be behind the ear, or on the top of the head. 
Your correspondent must be a little more particular in his 
facts. But if he says, that men possess the organs of the 
reasoning faculties large, and not the faculties themselves 
proportionably so, I deny the fact, and I challenge him to 
produce one instance, or one authority for his assertion, 
except in cases of disease. 

6. ** In cases of complete disorder, and debility of body, 
when we cannot reasonably suppose the brain unaffected, 
the powers of the mind retain their full vigour.” 

Far from thinking that we may reasonably suppose this 
to be the case, I think it is a most unreasonable and il- 
logical supposition, and I am not at all prepared to allow it, 
particularly as I know that the Friend of Justice has such 
a convenient instrument for taking samples of the brain, 
by which he might:have ascertained whether, in the pre- 
sent instance, it partook of the general weakness, had he 
thought that the result would have been satisfactory. 

So much for the facts from which this impartial judge 

reasonably and positively conciudes, that there is no truth 
in phrenology. 
The next objection is to the novel method of compound- 
ing and dividing the several propensities, sentiments, and 
faculties. Thus, love he considers as a simple and distinct 
passion, and quarrels with the speculative genius, as he 
calls it, of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, for dividing it into 
amativeness, philoprogenitiveness, adhesiveness, self-es- 
teem, and love of approbation. He considers these as 
different varieties of love. But I must here, xs elsewhere, 
differ from the Lover of Justice, and think that, instead of 
making the philosophy of the mind compound and com. 
plex, where it was formerly simple and easy, as he asserts, 
phrenology very much simplified it, by giving 4 separate 
name and situation to each of these varieties. So far from 
being a simple passion, if all those passions which you 





, by 3. ** Insanity is often produced, and generally removed, 
’ #@ by purely moral treatment.” 
And why not? May not insanity be produced by the 





correspondent 
of it, it is a most complex one. For, wherever the simi- 


larity between amativeness-and self-esteem lies, it is too 
abstruse for me to discover it; and I Jeave it to the judg- 
ment of your readers to determine, if they are not more 
simple when considered as two, then when they are called 
varieties of the same. But self-esteem and amativeness 
are not the only two of these varieties, which are so utterly 
distinct from each other; for there is such a difference 
amongst them all that any one of them may exist totally 
distinct from the others ; and yet all these are parts of one 
and the same passion. 

If your correspondent has not been able to prove that 
amativeness, philoprogenitiveness, &c. are all parts of the 
same, he has been still less successful in proving that 
cautiousness is a compound of reflection, comparison, 
choice, fear, and hope. For cautiousness (which your 
correspondent erroneously considers as the same as pru- 
dence) is perhaps more remarkable in the lower animals 
than in our own species; and they cannot be considered 
to be possessed of such high powers as reflection, com- 
parison, and choice. When a horse starts at some strange 
object, his emotion is produced by cautiousness ; and yet 
we are not to suppose, that, before he starts, he reflects 
upon what he sees, compares it with what he is accustom. 
ed to see, hopes that it will not hurt him, but fears that 
it will, and lastly makes up his mind to avoid it. Hope 
and fear indeed have been very injudiciously introduced 
as component parts of cautiousness. For fear, so far from 
being a part of cautiousness, is evidently a consequence of 
it. And hope isa simple sentiment of a.nature. almost 
directly opposite to caution. . Hope-excites a man to: pur- 
sue any object he has in view, without considering. the 
consequences ; caution restrains him within the bounds of 
reason. Hope, without caution, would inspire rashness 
and temerity; cautiousness, without hope, would full 
into the opposite extreme of pusillanimity. And yet, 
according to the Lover of Justice, hope is a component 
part of cautiousness. 

After these two unsuccessful attempts to prove five fa- 
culties merely varieties of one, and one a compound of 
many, we find the following assertion :—That there is not 
a single phrenological faculty, which cannot be proved 
to be a part of one, or acompound of several. But, as the 
proofs are not annexed, we may with safety assume that 
they are of the same stamp as the two which I have just 
mentioned. 

Your correspondent next objects to the double organs. 
We see that the whole train is double, and therefore its 
parts must be double likewise. We see also that all the 
senses are double; that there are two sets of nerves from 
the ears, two from the eyes, two from the nose, and so on ; 
and we therefore conclude, that both the hemispheres of 
the brain have similar powers. But the Lover of Justice 
cannot let this obvious deduction pass without a quibble, 
He says, because we have five toes on each side, why 
should we not have five organs of amativeness on each 
side? Now, though such a ridiculous objection hardly 
deserves notice, I will ask the Lover of Justice, if each of 
these five toes send a separate nerve to the brain? No. 
There is only one great nerve on each side which commu- 
nicates with the toes and the brain; from which I still de- 








t has enumerated be considered as varieties | 


duce the same observation, that both hemispheres have 
similar powers. ‘* But (says he) we see that one side of 
the brain is sometimes harder or larger than the other, 
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therefore their powers cannot be similar.” And do we 
not also see that one eye is sometimes weaker than the 
other? And yet, when the person looks with both his 
eyes, he does not perceive the difference, not even though 
he fias entirely lost the sight of one eye. Thus, though 
one side of the brain be smaller than the other, or almost 
entirely destroyed, yet the subject will retain his powers 
without any sensible alteration. For some analogy to 
trength and activity of mind, the Lover of Justice, who 
is at @ loss to find any, needs go no farther than to strength 
and activity of body. 
We now meet with three moral objections to phrenology, 
which will not give us any more trouble than their physi- 
al and metaphysical prototypes. 

1. ** That this science promotes scepticism.” 

The Friend of Justice thinks that many people, when 
they oppose the principles of phrenology to their old pre- 
judices in favour of free will, will be startled at their dis- 
crepancy, and accordingly give up both. The same 
argument will be equally valid when applied to the con- 

ersion of a Jew to Christianity; which, T suppose, will 
not be objected, for fear that the convertee, secing the 
difference between the two religions, should embrace 
neither. But there is one great error in this argument, 
which, when removed, will leave nothing to be sceptical 
about. ‘The fact is, that the common notions of free will, 
and those entertained by the phrenologist, are the same ; 
but, as that is the subject of the second objection, I will 
leave the consideration of it till then. 

2. ** It strikes at the root of free agency, and promotes 
the doctrine of fatality.”’ . 

This objection, with which your correspondent is so very 
much pleased, as to extend it through nearly two columns, 
I trust it will not take me one-tenth of the space to refute. 
The doctrine of fatality isso abtruse, and has been a stum- 
bling-block to so many learned men, that.it is no wonder 
that your correspondent has been deceived in it. The 
fact is, that no system of the human mind can ve devoid 
of some tinge of it, and phrenology is not more imbued 
with it than any others. Whether it is allowed that facul- 
ties and propensities act by means of certain parts of the 
brain, and that their force is denoted by the size of those 
parts, or whether that idea is rejected; yet one thing is 
certain, that some men are gifted with greater talents, or 
loaded with more ungovernable passions than others; and 
though axleficiency in the one may be remedied, and the 
force of the other mitigated, by care and education, yct 
it is impossible entirely to overcome nature, and therefore 
predestination must in some measure be admitted. And 
so fur only is it admitted by phrenology; for the same 
effects are allowed to be produced by education in both 
cases. How far allowances may hereafter be made for the 
frailties of our present nature, it is not my place now to 
consider; but one thing I think I have plainly proved, 
namely, that however the difference is shown, there is a 
difference in men’s dispositions, and that therefore phre- 
nology is no more liable tothe charge of promoting fata- 
lity than any other sytem of the mind. 

3. It promotes the fallacious doctrine of materialism, 
and tends more to encourage vice than to advance virtue.” 

'To prove the former part of this proposition, the Friend 
of Justice adopts a new style of argument. It has, indeed, 
the recommendation of novelty, but certainly the logic is 

{ the most extraordinary kind. Casting off the ‘‘outward 
limbs and flourishes” of his reasoning, the naked syllo- 
yism stands thus:— Phrenology asserts, that, in order 
tv think, there must be a joint action between the brain 
and the soul, or that the brain and soul together think ; 
but if the brain assists in the action of thought, the brain 
thinks—that is, matter thinks; therefore, phrenology pro- 


by a recapitulation of what was said upon free will; and, 
as I have already shown that the arguments upon that 
subject were founded upon a misconception, it will not be 
necessary for me to go over the ground again here. 

There is one more objection: Amicus Justitia complains | ma 
that we only find out the organs to be large, after the | asa different thing under a new and judicious manage. 
faculty has become well known to be large. Thus, that ; Ment. 
we have found ideality in Raphael and Haydn; destruc- 
tiveness in Robert Bruce; and constructiveness in Sir 
Christopher Wren. But this is a remark unworthy of a 
Friend of Justice, or of any man of candour. He dare not 
assert the organs not to be large in these instances, because 
he knows that the fact will not bear him out; but he 
meanly insinuates it, without compromising himself by 
an assertion. But the insinuation will not have any effect ; 
for the casts of those heads are to be seen by any one who 
thinks it worth the trouble, and there he may see the truth. 

The remainder of the paper, nearly two columns, is 
employed in that most easy of all modes of argument, 
When a man proceeds to ridicule, it is a sure 
sign that he has no more sense to communicate; and, as 
I have no ambition to cope with any one in this style of 
argument, I will leave the Lover of Justice, and any one 
else who feels inclined, to chuckle undisturbed over their 
jokes, and applaud their champion upon his successful 
sally, when he denominated the science Bumpology. 

There is a feeling observable through the whole of this 


crutches together walk ; but if the crutches assist in walk- 
ng, the crutches walk ; therefore, a pair of crutches walk. 


appearance. At every turn 
new theory,” ‘‘a novel system,” &c. and the very motto 
shows us what we are to expect. But phrenology is not 
the first new discovery which has been thus ridiculed for 
its novelty. It was once the case with the circulation of 
the blood, and the rotation of the earth ; and phrenolegy 
will soon be as universally believed as these truths are now. 
One more observation, and I have done. Your corres- 
pondent makes one most obvious misrepresentation. He 
says that phrenology, on its first appearance, had the tide 
of prejudice in its favour, but that its present languid 
state plainly predicts its fall. Now, I appeal to every one 
of your readers to judge whether the eaact contrary of! fresh 
Were not the first believers in it 
considered as litte better than madmen ? and do the pre- 
sent extensive societies and increasing number of converts 
look like a speedy decay ? If I may be allowed to pre- 
dict in my turn, so far from thinking the time so near, 
when phrenology will be considered only amongst the 
things that were, I look forward with pleasure to the time 
when those who have maintained the truth, notwjthstand. 
ing the jeers of the incredulous, may retort their ridicule, 
and when every one will be able, like myself, to subscribe 
A PHRENOLOGIST. 
P.S. Your correspondent, wishing to take away from 
‘the merit of Dr. Gall, says that the discovery of the brain 
not being a single organ, originated in Boerhave, above a 
century ago. He should have known, and he may now 
learn from your correspondent in this week’s paper, that 
the discovery was much older. 
to have known it, as there is a poem in the English 
language upon the subject, as early as the reign of Eliza- 
beth, in which it is called ** a received opinion.” 

























this is not the truth. 


But he ought particularly 
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A just complaint might be made by the play-goer, of 
: , i the dearth of theatrical novelty. thn 
motes materialism.”—According to this new system of] says King Solomon, under the sun; neither is there be- 
logic, we come to this conclusion:—A cripple and his | neath the chandelier. 

In the absence of a real subject, we will attempt to 
inary modern play, and to 
evailing absurdities 


There is nothing new, 


sketch the 
show up, b 





—The second clause of the proposition, that phrenology | o¢ 


cr eourages vice more than it advances virtue, is proved 





authors, actors, and com t to seem invidious, 


ticoat, trimmed with sky-blue, comes and dry-sobs over 


| the stage-lam She confesses that she is jealous of the 
attentions of her rustic lover, to the lady in chains. The 
villagers crowd round. She appeals to the dairy-maids 
we will lay the scene at Drury-lane; because whatever 
mew one we may draw, that theatre cannot be da 
by the application, as it is expected to show quite 


| _ Gentle reader, link your arm in mine, if you please, to 
Brydges-street. "There is no mob, you hee Pa peng: « 





lic promenade without a single shriek to the pit, an 
peeiay nice and fickle in their selection of situation, 
here is no Hobson’s choice about seats. There is room 


for small families in the gallery. The first, ** first com. 


any,” two youths in black cravats, and three ladies in 


raganzas, monopolize the dress circle. Nineteen gen. 
tlemen, on the free list, straggle in about five minutes bes 
fore seven, ate pistes, and the party in No. 6, look at 
fan hour longer, till the tiny tinkling 


each other for h 
bell announces that the orchestra are going to ** play away 
the overture,” a medley of music discom tor the 
occasion, and called new, as we speak of the new river. 
It commences, according to the recommendation of Mr, 


Puff, in the Crégc, with three crashes, or ‘* morning 
guns;”’ and then away go the notes, capering and scams 
pering up and down the gamut, shivering and quivering, 


sometimes in concard, sometimes all discords, shriekin 
and scratching and grating, like the dragging about'o 


ragged iron-fenders, vith every now-and-then a smart 
crash like the splitting of a piece of new Irish linen: 


Anon, a bumping runbing bass, as if the double drum 


paper, rejecting phrenology because it is contrary to the| tom ‘of the house. ‘The secondary voles scew, te ne 
opinions and prejudices which existed before it made its} sawing, and the leader, with a finer hand-movement, to 
we see it denominated ‘a | be filing their instruments. The music has something of 
| the sound of both of those harsh mechanical operations, 


The trombonist, with despairing energy, seems opera 

on himself with a patent stomach-pump. The kettle- 

drumnier, good with both hands, like Randall, is punish. 

ing his instrument up in a corner. Heads and arms are 

wriggling with universal rapidity, the music is in full 
op, when suddenly it pulls up on its haunches, and 

the listening faculty is canted head-foremost a 

in advance. A dead 

into hysterics. Another rumble of thunder, and aismall 
king pipe drops in, all alone, like a driblet of small 

eer, or the childish treble of an infant at a christening. 


weary of standing so long upon its head. And then 

crash, followed by three Tittle crashes. The trampete 
‘blow up for a storm, the fiddles work themselves into a 
wee | passion—(it is Orpheus being torn. into pieces 
anew by the raving Bacchanals !)—the whole windin up 
in a row of descriptive uproar. There is no need of telling 
what noises the music speaks for; like the labelled pas- 
sages in the Battle of Prague, the delighted Londoner 
easily recognises the beating of beds, the Tower guns, a 
runaway coal-waggon, the mail-coaches, and a chorus of 
garter its 

_A moderate a se, running about fourteen hands 
high, succeeds. he musicians rub down their bald heads, 
and shining brows, with their handkerchiefs; and this is 
a modern overture. Our remarks upon the music are 
suspended by the rising of the green curtain; and the 
stage discloses two walking gentlemen, in feathers, pre. 
paring the foundation of the play. They are the pioneers 
of the plot, and have a deal of rubbish to clear off, before 
the piece can begin its march. One of thei is a military 
officer, and his sweetheart, it.appeazs, has just been car- 
tied off by banditti. He orders, of course, an immediate 
pursuit, but loses his start by coming forward to sing two 
verses about love and a soldier’s duty ; and as there is no 
time to be lost, the audience encore the song.* The lady 
and the robbers might get a good five miles a-head in the 
interval ; but: you shall see in the next scene that the 
ruffians forego all the advantage, by stopping to dance 
with some ho! aay aang villagers on the road. 

The captive lady quickly interests the youngest and 
handsomest of the countrymen, and they converse apart, 
uninterruptedly, whilst the head robber is hob-nobbing 
with the farmer’s wife. She declares that she can sing 
the tale of her woes, though she cannot speak; and the 


clown listens most attentively, for he has heard hitherto - 


only of females that speak, but cannotsing. In the mean- 
time, the militia come. up so secretly that not one of the 
robbers discovers that he iss prisoner, till, on preparin 

for a dance, a la ronde, he teels that the regulars have tied 
his legs. While the felons are disposed of, a young fe- 


male, in a Hampshire Leghorn, and a short russet pet- 
and shepberdesses for a character, and they all range abe 





* Vide the last Guerilla. 


count in the bill-mongers about the entrances. The pe 
are 


rd 
use—and then the fiddles fall Pte 


Before it is turned off, the bass-viol grumbles in, as if 
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ide; she dares the male rustics to say that they have ever 
kissed even her ruddy little-finger, and they drop their 
heads to a man, as acknowledged victims of rejected ad- 
dresses, and hold up their heads, She leaves off crying, 
and sings—reproaching Lubin, to the tune of ** Auld 
Lang Syne,” with his dy, and tears the marriage- 
license before his face. ‘The villagers look blue and 
brown ; but the. lady in chains, learning the cause of the 
quarrel, comes forward and declares that Lubin can hope 
for no part in her love, for her heart has long been be- 
stowed on another. The eyes of the Bandit sparkle, but 
she places her hand in the glove of the Captain of Infantry. 
The Bandit stamps his foot firmly on, and cries ‘** Hah !” 
He slaps his forehead, thumps his chest, as if to try the 
soundness of his lungs against a fit of raving 3 clutches 
his hair and triés to turn his own head, and then to pull 
his own scalp off; in the meantime wriggling himself, by 
a sort of toe and heel work, expressive of great agitation, 
toher side. He demands, fiercely, if she has forgotten 
their former eng ent? But she replies, that since he 
was outlawed, and dead, therefore, in the eyes of the law, 
she had considered herself released from the former vows. 
The robber swallows the news the wrong ‘way, and 
chokes; but at last, remembering that it is but a jilt lost, 
leads her over to the King’s Captain. The officer and the 
lady make a profound bow and curtsey to the malefactor, 
thus turned benefactor—the wedding-day is fixed (on the 
vail) and the romantic footpad is requested to give awa 
the bride. The rest of the gang are immediately released, 
without the forms of a trial; each takes the hand of a 
pretty vi , they strike up first a dance, and then a 
chorus; and this, reader, is somewhat like the progress of 
a modern play ! 


Scientific Records. 


AN ACCOUNT OF A 
CURIOUS PHENOMENON OBSERVED IN THE MOON. 
i 

The following communication was addressed by the 
Rev. J. B. Emmett to the editors of the Annals of 
"hilosophy, from which we copy it:— ; 

GENTLEMEN,—The following communication will, 
yethaps, be interesting to some of your readers: the ob- 
ervations were made with the greatest care, and with a 











very fine tel . 
n the 12th April, 8h, whilst observing that part of the 
moon called Palus Meotis by Hevelius, with an excellent 
ewtonian reflector, which has an aperture of six inches, 
nd which bears a beautifully distinct power of 800, and 


most southerly of two spots in Meotis, 
by Hevelius, and the most northerly, not 
oticed by Hevelius or Cassini, but which is included in 
Russell’s beautiful maps, were seen as usual. Between 
nd very neatly in a ri ht line joining them, but nearest 
0 the N spot (the distance 

rom the N spot being about 

ne-fourth that from the S) 

pppeared a very conspicuous 

pot, wholly enveloped in 

lack nebulous matter, which, 

ns if carried forward by a cur- 

ent of air, extended itself in 

n easterly direction, inclining 

little towards the S, rather 
beyond the margin of Maotis. 
‘he powers were 70 and 

130; the state of the air was 
uch, that greater magnifyin 
powers could not be empley 

ith advantage. 

April 13th, 8h. to 9h.; the cloudy appearance was re- 
luced, both in extent and intensity : the spot from which 
tt seemed to issue had become more distinctly visible; it 
esembles the small circular, or if near the limb, as in this 
instance, elliptical cavities, which are visible in almost 
very part of the moon. 

April 17th, 9h. Scarcely a trace of the nebulous mat- 
er, Powers 70, 130, 200; all which were used in the last 
bbservation. 

_ May 11, 12, 13, 15; June 9, 10. The three spots dis- 
inctly visible; but no trace of the nebulous matter ; powers, 
130, 200, 400, 800. Appearances the same on all the 
bove-mentioned days, with an aérial refractor of 18 feet ; 
wers, 60 and 200. The general appearance is repre- 
ited in outline in the figure, in which a represents Alo- 
cia; b the N spot in Russell’s maps, but not noticed b 
levelius or Cassini ; c the spot which is the subject of this 
paper, surrounded with the nebulosity. The nebulous 
pearance here spoken of is not to be confeunded with a 


upwards, the 
alled Al 


Ci 








darkish shade which is always to be seen near the same | constantly moving forward to be placed to receive the car- 


part of Mzotis, and which was distinctly visible at the 
same time: the nebuldsity in question was very much 
blacker; it was so conspicuous as to strike the eye imme- 
diately. On the 12th April it was so intense that the spot 
c could not be very readily discerned. It was a more con- 
spicuous object than any spot in Meotis, and therefore it 
has not been permanently visible ; had it been so, it is 
almost impossible that Hevelius, Cassini, and Russell, 
who have noticed far less conspicuous objects, within a 
few seconds of it, should all have omitted it ; and this part 
of the moon being one which during several years, for 
reasons which will appear when a sufficient series of 
observations shall have been made, I have examined 
very thinutely, I can positively state, that the nebu- 
lous appearance’ never presented itself, in any of the 
numerous observations I have made, from the year 
1814 to the. present time. Respecting the spot c, from 
which the nebulosity seemed to issue which is now visi- 
ble, I cannot speak so positively. It is not noticed by 
Hevelius, Cassini, or Russell; and it is well known that 
the last devoted nearly thirty years to making his maps ; 
that he used the best instruments; and that he has care- 
fully delineated almost every visible speck. I do not re- 
collect having seen it before the 12th of April. 

I regret that I had no scientific friend with me, whose 
testimony might give additional weight to this account of 
the observation of the 12th April; however, I hope that 
some other astronomers may have been fortunate enough 
to see the phenomenon. should have communicated 
the intelligence at an earlier period, had it not been requi- 
site to observe the moon at about the same age afterwards : 
this has been done during two successive lunations. 

It is scarcely safe to hazard a conjecture respecting the 
cause of this phenomenon: I shall, therefore, merely pro- 
pose a query.. Was it the smoke of a volcano? or was it 
cloudy matter? The former part of the query might 
have been decided by observation about ¢hree or four days 
after opposition ; but. the air was uniformly cloudy, and 
the moon quite invisible. 

The moon presents the same general aspect which it did 
to the first telescopic observers; yet from my own obser- 
vations I am convinced, that if a number of astronomers 
would take separate and small portions of the lunar disc, 
and observe the same on every clear evening with large 
instruments, and make use of high powers, as 500 or 600, 
that changes would be observed ; from such observations, 
important conclusions may be derived, some of which are 
pointed out by Hevelius in his Selenographia. 

P.S. June 10th, 8h.; there remains a little blackness 
about the spot c; it is rather faint, of small extent, and 
nearly uniformly diffused. J. B. EMMETT. 


CARRIAGE TO CARRY AND LAY DOWN ITS OWN 
RAIL-ROAD. 

Mr. James Bryan having been strongly impressed with 
the many practical advantages that would be derived from 
a carriage constructed so as to carry and lay down its own 
rail-road, with a com tively small increase of friction 
or weight, he turned his attention to the subject, and after 
forming many plans, he conceives he has hit upon one 
which will answer this desirable purpose. We, from the 
nature of our work, can only give a general outline of the 
machine, andl illustrate the principle of its motion. 

The side of the waggon overhangs the wheels at the 
top considerably, but the rest of the side is vertical, and 
about midway between its top and bottom, and at the 
opposite ends of the side, are fixed two grooved pulleys, 
peers in the same plane as the side, the axles perforating 
the side at right angles to its plane. An endless chain 
traverses these pulleys, the length of which is divided into 
three’ equal parts, and at the points of division it is attached 
to brass blocks, having lateral friction rollers ; these move 
along in a lateral groove, which retains them in the plane 
of the side. Hach block carries a spindle, which projects, 
and receives a vertical iron bar, having its lower end fixed 
to the outer side of one of the rails. 

When the carriage is set in motion by horse or steam 
power, the weight of the carriage acts on two rails on each 
side, and these are attached to the part of each chain 
which is below the pullies, the spindles of these rails 
acting as fixed points to retain the chain, while the car- 
riage moves forward till the second spindles are raised, and 
with them the rails which the carriage wheels have left, 
and then the third spindles are depressed with the rails on 
which the carriage is next to run. A lateral motion is 

iven to the rails by proper guides, so that they may not 
terfere with one another, nor with the wheels of the car- 


riage. 
The four carriage wheels are supported alternatively by 
four and by two rails, and there are either two or four rails 














tiape wheels. 

he union of the ends of the rails on the ground is ef- 
fected by a simple mechanical contrivance, so that the 
pressure in this case is said to be diffused over a surface 
equal to the length of two rails multipled into their 
breadth ; but this contrivance is not described. 

Carriages of this nature would be well adapted to anavey 
articles of great weight, in such situations, or on such 
occasions, as did not admit of a continued fixed rail-road 
being laid down. In the passage of flat sands, where, by 
the diffusion of pressure, the carriage would be prevented 
sinking, or in the cultivation and improvement of bogs, it 
might, perhaps, be used with advantage. . 

Many objections may be started as to the instubility in 
the application of the rails to the surface, their adhesion 
to moist, soft surfaces, &c. ; but Mr. Bryan conceives these 
disadvantages might be obviated by mechanical and local 
adaptations ; and if carriages carrying their own rail-roads 
could be brought into operation, he further thinks ** that 
the tracks might descend on a level stone causeway, or 
continuous bearing on each side; any occasional impedi- 
ments could be removed by adjustments in front of the 
carriage, which would precede the laying down of the rails.” 

The fact is, however, that a smooth stone causeway 
would be itself far superior to these moveable rails, as a 
railway. The contrivance may dq very well on an Trish 
bog ; and it is not a bad idea, for a carri to travel on 
snow, were it not that the sledge of the Laplander is vastly 
superior for the purpose, to this invention.—News of 
Literature and Fashion. : 








LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 

To Daniel Dunn, of King’s.row, Pentonville, for im- 
provements on the screw-press used in the pressing of 
paper or tobacco, or in the expressing of oil, extracts, or 
tinctures, and for vatious other purposes.—Dated the 23d 
of May, 1826.—6 months allowed to enrol specification. 

To Thomas Hughes, of Newbury, miller, for his im- 
provements in the method of restoring foul or smutty 
wheat and rendering the same fit for use.—23d of May.— 
6 months. 

To Francis Molineux, of Stoke St. Mary, Somerset. 
shire, gentleman, for an improvement in machinery for 
spinning and twisting silk and wool, and for roving» spin- 
ning, and twisting » cotton, &c.—23d of May.—6 
months. 

To Thomas Patrant Birt, of the Strand, coach-maker, 
for his improvements on wheei-carriages.—23d of May.— 
2 months. 

To John Parker, of Knightsbridge, Middlesex, iron 
and wire-fence manufacturer, for improvements on, or 
additions to park or other gates.—23d of May.—6 months. 

To Dominique Pierre Deurbroucq, of Leicester-square, 
for an apparatus to cool wort, or must, previous to fer- 
mentation, and also for the purpose of condensing the 
steam arising from stills during the process of distillation. 
—23d of May.—6 months. 

To William Henry Gibbs, of Castle-court, Lawrence- 
lane, London, warehouseman, and Abraham Dixon, of 
Huddersfield, manufacturer, for a new kind of piece goods 
formed by a combination of threads of two or more co- 
lours,—the manner of combining and displaying such 
colours in such piece goods constituting the novelty there- 
of.—23d of May.—2 months, 

To Joseph Smith, of Tiverton, Devonshire, lace-manu- 
facturer, for an improvement on the stocking-frame and 
improved method of making stockings, &c.—23d of May. 
—6 months. 

To John Loach, of a brass-founder, fora 
self-acting sash-fastener, which fastening is applicable to 
other purposes.—23d of May.—6 months. 

To Richard Slagg, of Kilnburst Forge, near Doncaster, 
steel manufacturer, for an improvement in the manufac 
ture of springs chiefly applicable to carriages.—23d of 
May.—6 months. k ; ; 

To Louis Joseph Marie Marquis de Combis, a native of 
France, but now residing in Leicester-square, for an in- 
vention of certain improvements, communicated from 
abroad, in the construction of rotatory steam-engines and 
apparatus connected therewith.—23d of May.—6 months. 

'o James Barlow Fernandez, ef Norfolk. street, Strand, 
for improvements in the construction of blinds or shades 
for windows or other purposes.—26th of May.—6 months. 

To Robert Mickleham, of Furnival’s Inn, London, 
civil-engineer and architect, for improvements in engines 
moved by the pressure, elasticity, or expension of steam, 
gas, or air; by which a great saving in fucl will be effect. 
ed.—6th of June.—2 nionths. 

To Henry Richardson Fanshaw, of Addle-street, Lon- 
don, silk-embosser, for an improved winding-machine.— 
13th of June.—6 months. 











THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 

















THE DOVE AND THE OLIVE-BRANCH. 
—__—— 
The loud sounds had ceased, for the winds were still, 
But the waters lay calm and dark; 
And the forest pines on the highest hill 
lay buried beneath the bark ; 
And the sun broke forth with radiance bright 
On the morn which left that dark cheerless night. 


And the sky wore again its wonted blue, 
The winds were asleep on the wave, 
Which sparkled beneath the sky’s dazzling hue, 
Though beneath was creation’s grave: 
Light was above, but below was the tomb 
Of the world, then sleeping in sullen gloom. 


The dove was sent forth, a herald, I ween, 
And it flew to the east and west, 
To the north and south, but no spot was seen 
In the world as a place of rest: 
For the waters were tinged with a golden glow, 
And the trees were hid in the depths below. 


The dove returned to its covert again, 
To remain till the earth was dry, 

Till the forest green and the smiling plain 
Shone in beauty beneath the sky: 

No tidings of rest could this herald bring, 
'T was weary with wandering on the wing. 


Again it went forth, and the earth was dry, 
And was bright with a sunlit sheen; 
It few on the mountain wind far and high, 
And brought back an olive-branch green; 
A symbol that all was lovely and fair, 
For beasts of the field and birds of the air. 
Manchester. W.R. 
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YEARNINGS. 
[FROM THE LYRA GERMANICA.] 





From this vale, where darkly hovering 
Ever doubtful clouds I see, 

Some kind secret path discovering, 
Ah! how happy should I be. 

Lovely hills are rg, yonder, 
In eternal verdure drest ; 

Had I wings how soon I'd wander, 
‘Thither soar, and be at rest! 


Sofuy falls each echo, bringing 

To my ear some heavenly sound, 
Every gentle breeze is flinging 

Balmy fragiance all around ; 
Golden fruits are richly glowing 

Midst their darksome foliage bright, 
Flowers, which ever drubhy Plowing, 

Fear no chilling winter's blight. 


Oh! how sweet *t must be to wander 
Midst those scenes of heavenly day, 
For the gales that whisper yonder, 
Breathe one soft eternal May; 
But the waters darkly heaving 
All around me Joudly roar; 
And my soul of rest bereaving, 
Ah! I dare not quit the shore. 


And a little skiff is swimming, 
But its idly fluttering sail 
No kind boatman’s hand is trimming 
To the light propitious gale, 
Ardent faith and boldness speed thee, 
Or no God thy vow fulfils; 
Only a miracle can lead thee 
To that land of miracles. 





SPECIMEN OF AMERICAN POETRY. 
—_- 


PRIZE POEM, 
Written by F. Whittlesey, Esq. and Spoken by Mrs. H. A. Wil- 
liams, at the opening of the new Roehcster Theatre. 


Scarce thrice five sunshave roll’d their yearly round, 
Since o’er this spot a dreary forest frown’d ;— 
Where none had dared with impious foot intrude, 
On Nature's vast unbroken solitude. 
When its rude beauties were unmark'd by man, 
And yon dark stream, in unknown grandeur ran, 
When e’en those deaf’ning falls, dash’d all unheard, 
Save by the timid deer and startled bird. 
Behold! a change which proves e’en fiction true, 
More springing wonders than Aladdin knew. 
How like a fairy, with her magic wand, 
The soul of enterprise has changed the land.— 
Proud domes are rear’d upon the grey wolf's den, 
And forest beasts have fled their haunts for men. 
On that proud stream, which, with the ocean's tide; 
Joins distant Erie, boats triumphant glide. 
These glittering spires and teeming streets confess, 
That man, free man, hath quell’d the wilderness! 
Before him forests fell, the desert smiled, 
And he hath rear’d this City oF THE WiLD— 
Nor these alone—the useful arts have flourish’d; 
Those arts which his free energies have nourish’d. 
And science, learning, and the drama, too, 
Here find their votaries in a chosen few. 
As this fair dome, so quickly reared can tell, 
How many lov’d the drama, and how well; 
And how this Ville, approves, in early youth, 
The drama’s morals, and the drama’s truth. 

Immortal Shakspeare! thou the drama’s sire, 
Who wrote with pen of light and soul of fire; 
Smile on this effort to extend the stage, 
To mend the manners and improve the age. 

To you who promptly lent your liberal aid, 
With fervour, let our thanks be next repaid ; 
If we deserve your smiles, be lib'ral stil!, 
If not, your frowns can punish us at will ;— 
Should we prove worthy of the drama’s cause, 
We tind our high reward in your applause. 


The Kaleidoscope: 


LIFE-PRESERVING JACKET AND COLLAR. 
———— 

We are happy to perceive that the public attention is 
alive to the important subject of forming simple and ef- 
fectual marine life-preservers. The experience we have 
had of the cork collar and jacket since our last publication 
has confirmed every thing we have urged in favour of that 
most simple and certain lifeepreserver. On Friday evening 
last, as was announced in the Mercury of that day, Mr. 
Egerton Smith, accompanied by another gentleman, each 
furnished with a jacket and collar, containing about four 
pounds of cork, took a boat to the northward of the 
north end of the Prince’s Pier, where they undressed, and 
substituted for their ordinary wearing apparel, heavy sea- 
men’s clothes, with which they entered the river, accom- 
panied by two or three good swimmers, who were not 
furnished with jackets, but swam in the usual way. 

Mr. E. Smith and his companion wore their hats and 
neckhandkerchiefs, except when they occasionally lay on 
their backs, when they took off their hats and held them 
out of the water at arm’s length, replacing them when 
they assumed the ordinary position of swimming. In 
this way they leisurely proceeded along the line.of the 
Prince’s Pier, and swam up the river, past the Floating 
Bath, where they finally halted to dress. - They were not | 
more than twenty minutes in the water, and they might | 


easily have proceeded three or four times as far, as the tide | 











the public how completely a person in the water can b 
supported by a few pounds of-cork properly distributed. 
For our own part, such is our confidence in the efficacy 


of such collar and jacket as we are in the habit of using, 


that although betting wagers is quite foreign to our habits, 
we would for once break through our rule, and if any 
man will Jay down two or three hundred sovereigns op 
George’s Pier, we will undertake to cross over to Cheshire 
with that sum in our pockets, without removing one single 
article of our ordinary dress, over the whole of which we 
will wear the jacket and collar. 





MARINE AIR JACKET. 


— 

A correspondent has favoured us with an extract from 
the dir Advertiser, of the 6th July, 1820; the editor of 
which paper tried the waistcoat himself, in Air harbour, 
a few days before he gave the description, which we 
are about to subjoin. 

We have seen several marine preservers dependant for 
their buoyancy upon confined air; but we do not much 
approve of them, as in the greatest emergency it would be 
placing our dependance upon a broken reed. We saw an 
instance of the insecurity of this kind of apparatus at the 
Floating Bath not long since. A gentleman was making 
trial of one of these contrivances, which is sold at sixteen 
shillings; and when he had reached the middle of the 
bath, the wind began to escape, and if he had not caught 
hold of a rope he would have sunk. 

There can be nothing better adapted for buoying a per. 
son up than bladders; but nothing can at the same time 
be more insecure than an apparatus which may be ren- 
dered useless by the puncture of a pin. With these preli- 
minary observations we shall now proceed with the extract 
of our correspondent :— 

TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—* About six years ago, I thought of inventing, if 
possible, a perfect convenient life-preserver, which, when 
made, to be in appearunce exactly hike a common waistcoat. 
A few months after this, a distressing circumstance happened 
in the Bristol Channel, which urged me on to make the 
attempt,—it was the it | of a packet, and the loss of a 
great‘ number of valuable lives. I then considered that, 
if each of the male passengers had been in possession of 9 
waistcoast of this kind, they would, in all probability, 
have been not only able to save themselves, but have saved 
all the women and children that were on board the vessel. 
At the time of the accident, I was at Birmingham, and 
there made a variety of experiments, without success, and 
then gave it up for atime. A few months after, while at 
Manchester, I tried another plan, which partly answered; 
but I again laid it aside. At Lancaster I made another 
attempt, which did not answer so well as the last. I now 
began to despair of ever being able to accomplish my 
wishes, and again gave up the pursuit, thinking it a hope- 
less one. However, being at Shields during the winter of 
1818, I there saw the great impertance of my invention, 
could I but once make it perfect; I then tried it again, 
with an additional success, but did not fully succeed: 
but, during the following summer, while at Sunderland, 
I tried one more experiment, and have the satisfaction to 
say that I then made it complete, and that it answers every 
valuable purpose that I at first anticipated. 

** It is an excellent thing for crossing dangerous ferries, 
going to sea, or being upon the water in any way what- 
ever. Should a person be precipitated overboard, or ship- 
wrecked upon a lee shore, or, by any other accident, find 
himself in the water, he has every opportunity of saving 
his life (at least, as long as keeping his head above water 
will save it) by having one of these waistcoats upon him. 
This life-preserver is essentially different, and far superior 
to any other invention of the kind; as it can be made to 
the taste, and worn by the most fashionable gentleman at 
any time, without being known from a common waistcoat. 
It may also be introduced, with equal advantage, into the 
waist of a lady’s pelisse or travelling cloak. ; 

*¢ In consequence of this fine weather, bathing is resorted 
to, very generally, by people of both sexes and all ages. 
Amongst the several contrivances for rendering this exer- 
cise safe, at the same time that it is healthful, Mr. Smith, 
the caligraphist, has invented a vest, which he calls, from 
its nature, a life-preserver. It is made wholly of cloth; 


was becoming strong in their favour; but the object was | has exactly the shape, appearance, and size of a common 
accomplished, as the experiment was intended to show double-breasted vest, and is put on and buttoned round 
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in the same manner. - Between two plies of wax- 
ag ie air and water proof, and which is covered 
entirely by the lining and common cloth of the vest, air 
is injected, by means of an elastic tube fixed to the lappet 
of the vest, and communicates to the mouth of the wearer. 
When the vest is put on, and but slightly filled with air, 
it gives the greatest buoyancy to the body, and the utmost 
security to the swimmer. At pleasure the wearer can in- 
ject or eject the air, even while yyoeee 2 1 ; 
“« The object of the inventor is to make it conducive to 
the safety of those whose lot may lead them to perils by 


water, as well asa safeguard at the pastime of swimming. 


The Beauties of Chess. 


“+ Ludimus effigiem belli.” —ViDa. 
—— 
THE KNIGHT’S MOVE AT CHESS. 








—<—>_ 

Since our last publication we have been favoured with 
several publications, in which this curious subject is ela- 
borately handled. They are, however, extremely obscure, 
and we have looked in vain for the rationale of the pro- 
blem. We hope, however, to succeed better, with a little 
more patience. We laid down a very simple rule, last 
week, viz. always to make the move as near the external 
row of squares as possible ; never to proceed to the second, 
when it is possible to get into the first ; nor into the third, 
when it is possible to arrive at the second; and so forth. 
Now this is a rule which applies to any of the twenty-eight 
external squares of the board; and it appears to us, that 
as these twenty-eight modes of performing the problem 
may all be reversed, or played backwards, the rule we 
have laid down will apply to fifty-six squares out of the 
sixty-four. One of our correspondents, W. C. who is 
very acute, fancies he has hit upon a simple rule of general 
application for the solution of this problem ; and we shall, 
next week, publish the communication with which he has 
favoured us on the subject. In the meantime, we shall be 
glad of any information which may tend to facilitate the 
understanding of this intricate point. 

In our last we ought to have stated that our chess pro- 
blem, CII, was communicated by Jago, and that the 
moves shold be limited to seven. Jago has not yet fa- 
voured us with the solution, and we are, therefore, under 
the necessity of availing ourselves of the best solution we 
have received, reserving the shorter method for next weck. 








SOLUTION TO GAME CII. 


White. Black. 
1. Pawn......00.H—=5 1. King ......F-—6 
2. Pawn....-r0 E—4 2. King ......G—5 
3. Pawn... ....-.E—3 3. King ......H—6 
4. Pawn......0..E—2 4. Castle......H—74 
5. King .........G—=—8 5. Castle......E—2 
6. King ....0000 F—8 6. Castle......E—7 
J. King ....00006 G—8 7. Castle...... D—7 
8 King.........F—8 8. Castle...... G—7 
9. King ..... ..E—8- 9. King ...... H—7 
10. King .....0. F—8 10. Castle......F—7}4 
11, King .....000 E—3 11. Castle......E—74 


12. King ....01...F—=8 12. Pawn Camsaareds 
ATE. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

$in,—The above is the shortest way in which I have 
been enabled to effect the mate with the pawn, as required 
by your last problem. 

I infer from your silence that my last note was unsatis- 
factory, as it did not communicate the mode of the black 
saving the game in the position formerly sent you. If 
you have carefully considered the game, you will find, that 
if the black cannot gain a move, i. e. cause the white king 
to remove, he must lose, therefore he must push the pawn 
to B 2, and when the white threatens the mate, by moving 
his castle to F 6, he must, on pushing the pawn to B 1, 
call a knight, which then gives check to the white king, 


always best to take a queen for an advanced pawn. 
Yours, &. AN OLD CORRESPONDENT. 
August 4, 1826. 


where he would be safe ? 


[No. c111.] 
The black to move, and to make it a drawn game. 


Black, 
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WHITE. 


Our correspondent (. H. is extremely deficient either 
in care or in knowledge of the game. His solution in 
four moves is so palpably wrong, that a child would per- 
ceive the error. When the white pawn moves to G 7, and 
gives check, why did not C. H. move the king to G 8, 








Fashions for August. 


MornineG DreEss.—A pelisse-robe of jaconet muslin, 
embroidered down the sides, in front, and round the bot- 
tom of the skirt, in a rich scalloped pattern; a double 
pelerine cape falls over the shoulders, and is worked in a 
correspondent manner: the body is plain, and made to 
wrap partially over in front. Thesleeves are made nearly 
to fit the arm, and have a very broad scalloped ornament 
of embroidered muslin at the wrist, turned upwards. The 
head-dress is a cornette, discovering but little of the hair, 
with lappets unconfined, of a very fine specimen of Ur- 
ling’s lace, of which there is a great profusion in the fa- 
brication of this novel cornette; between the hollows 
made by the different windings of the lace are large puffs 
of broad pink satin ribbon. A necklace of coral encircles 
the throat, and the slippers are of coral red silk. 


A house spider was placed by a gentleman on a small 
latform, in the middle of a glass full of water, the plat- 
form being about half an inch above the surface. It pre- 
sently made its escape, as might have been anticipated, by 
suffering a thread to be wafted to the edge of the glass. 
The person, who witnessed this, suspecting it might have 
been assisted by the water being so nearly on the same 
level, poured some of the water away, and placed the 
spider as before. It descended by the stick that supported 
the platform, till it reached the water, but, finding no way 
to escape, it returned to the platform, and, for some time, 
employed itself in preparing a web, with which it loosely 
enveloped the abdomen, by means of the hinder legs. It 
now descended, without hesitetion, to the bottom of the 
water, when the whole of the abdomen was covered with 
a web, containing a bubble of air, probably intended for 
respiration, as it evidently included the spiracles. The 
spider, enveloped in this little diving bell, endeavoured on 
every side to make its escape, but in vain, on account of 
the slipperiness of the glass; and, after remaining at the 
bottom for about thirteen minutes, it returned, apparently | 
much exhausted, as it coiled itself close under the little | 

















who must consequently move, and must then, to save the 
game, sacrifice his castle for the black knight and pawn. 


platform, and remained afterwards without motion. Lon. 
don Mechanic’s Register. 


The object of this problem is to show that it would be} Flower Pots for Rooms.—At the meeting of the Horti- 


cultural Society, on the 6th ultimo, a paper was read upon 

| the manner of cultivating plants, in pots filled with moss 
|only, and not mould. It appeared that the method ‘0 b> 
| pursued was, to fill a pot with coarse moss of any kind, 
in the same manner as it would be filled with earth, and 
to place a cutting or a seed in this moss. The secretary 
was understood to say, that he was well acquainted with 
the practice, and that it succeeded admirably, especially 
with plants destined to ornament a drawing-room. In 
such a situation, plants grown in moss were stated to thrive 
better than if they were in garden mould, and to possess 
the very great advantage of not causing dirt, by the earth 
washing out of them when watered. For transportation, 
plants rooted in moss are said to be better adapted, on ac- 
count of their lightness: in short, the method was declared 
to be in all ways excellent. The explanation of the prac- 
tice seems to be this; that moss rammed into a pot, and 
subjected to continual watering, is soon brought into a 
state of decomposition, when it becomes a very pure vege- 
table mould ; and it is well known that very pure vege- 
table mould is the most proper of all materials for the 
growth of almost all kinds of plants. The moss would 
also not retain more moisture than precisely the quantity 
best adapted to the absorbent powers of the root, a condi- 
tion which can scarcely be obtained, with any certainty, 
by the use of earth.— News of Literature. 

Todine in, Mineral Waters.—Dr. Canti has proved the 
existence of iodine, in the state of hydriodate, in the sul. 
phureous mineral waters of Castelnuovo d'Asti. He in- 
fers, as a probability, from his experiments, that iodine is 
a constituent part of all sulphureous waters which con- 
tain muriates ; and to this he attributes the medical effi. 
cacy of these waters in diseases of the glandular and lym. 
Ls systems.—(Giornale di Fisica. j—-Dublin Phil. 

ourn. 








MR. J. COHAN’S FANTASIA AND GRAND VARIATIONS 
ON THE JAGER CHORUS, 

The Quarterly Musical Magazine and Review makes 
the following favourable mention of a receat eomposition 
of our townsman, Mr. Cohan. 

‘“* Mr. Cohan’s fantasia is on a subject of apparently 
never-failing popularity, which is, for this reason, as well as 
its own intrinsic worth, one of attraction to most, but espe- 
cially to young composers. It has before been treated by 
great masters with such brilliant effect, that it is, perhaps, 
a bold attempt to present it again to the public under such 
an aspiring form as the present, and is only to be justified 
7 the success which Mr. Cohan has, to a certain degree, 
obtained. The faults of his composition are those of a 
young writer, and mostly on the right side; for they are 
those of a warm imagination, filled with a favourite sub. 
ject, and unrestrained by the cooler hand of experience 
and ation. Thus the fantasia is too long, and, per- 
haps, studiously difficult. He is, however, in a good 
school. There is originality and fancy in the construction 
of his passages; and the whole of the left hand part, 
though redundant, = whilst the introduction, some 
of the variations, and the movement in 9 time, display 
both-fancy and ingenuity. It is, in fact, evident, that the 
lesson is produced by no common mind ; but Mr. Cohan 
must not allow his better judgment to be overcome by too 

reat an admiration for the present style of executive per. 
‘ormance. To use a well aeons proverb, ** All is not 
gold that glitters; and his are talents not to be abused.” 








—— 





METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


[From the Liverpool Courier.) 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








The Housewife. 


* Housckeeping and husbandry, if tt be good, 
Must love one another as cousins in blood ; 

The wife, too, must husband as well asthe man, 
or farewell thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 


Cure fur Worms.—Mr. Aaron Hannum, a respectable 
citizen of the county of Upland, has discovered a sovereign 
remedy for the expulsion of worms from children: the 
remedy is simple, and one that can be obtained at all 
seasons of the year. The following are a few particulars 
as related to us :—He says, while several of his children 
were going to their grandmother's in April last, on a visit, 
they, for amusement, took from the leaves or twigs of the 
cedar trees, what is generally called the cedar apple, or 
knot. One of them had always been very much afflicted 
with worms, since the age of two years (now between six 
and seven) and every thing had been done for it in the 
power of a skilful physician, for their expulsion, but all 
to no effect: she was in a very delicate state of health, 
eat several of the apples—the consequence was, that seve- 
ral worms were expelled from her; the remedy was again 
administered, and in twelve hours 300 and upwards came 
trom her. Mr. Hannum, to be satisfied of its efficacy, 
gave the apples to five of his children, who were all in 
good health: it bad the sarhe effect as upon the first. He 
also ate several of the apples himself, and the effect was 
the same. Thus, through the medium of mere chance, 
verhaps ove of the best remedies, and the most simple, 
nag been discovered. Mr. Hannum makes the above 
public, with a view to benefit his fellow citizens; an act, 
in our upinion, truly praiseworthy and magnanimous. 
He recommends to those who feel disposed to try the ex- 
periment, that the apples should be eaten nine mornings 
in succession, fasting; if dry, to be pounded fine, and 
taken in molasses, or eat them just as they come from off 
the tree. At this season of the year, the apples or knots 
are to be found in great abundance on the cedar trees.— 
American paper, June 138. 





Literature, 
LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 
- 

The Literature of our country, says a cotemporary, like 
its commerce, has experienced a sad falling off within the 
last twelve months, and in some respects the public has 
certainly not experienced any great loss. The great mass 
of the publications which issued from the press by the 
hundred and the thousand were mere hashes of old books, 
bad translations into modern English of good old authors 
who never dreamed of being so scissored and pared and 
blotted, or sickly sentimental novels for boarding-school 
girls, The republication of good old authors has com- 
menced, and as one of them is worth a dozen of the mise- 
rable hashes with which we were served up during the last 
two years ad nauscam, we may indulge the hope that the 
times have brought both the booksellers and the public to 
their senses. The Travels of Francis Bernier have just 
been republished in this way, and we hasten to introduce 
him to the notice of our readers. 

The following brief account of the life of this talented 
and faithful observer is prefixed to the volume : 

** Francis Bernier was born at Angiers, in France, but 
in what year it is not yet ascertained.” He was educated 
ror the medical profession, and after taking his degree of 
Noctor of Physic at Montpellier, he resolved on gratifying 
his eager desire for travel. He visited Syria in 1654, pro- 
conta thence to Egypt, and resided above a twelvemonth 
in Cairo, where he was infected with the plague. Soon 
after his recovery he sailed from Suez, for the purpose, as 





he tells us in the commencement of his narrative, of ex- 
ploring every part of the Red Sea; but on his arrival at 
Mokha, finding it unsafe to visit Gonda, he abandoned 


his first design, and embarked on board a vessel bound to 
Surat, in Hindostan. In that country he remained twelve 
years, eight of which he acted as physician to Aureng- 
Zébe. Danechmend Khan, the favourite omrah of this 
prince, and the patron of scientific and literary men, en- 
couraged and protected the intelligent and useful stranger, 
and when he accompanied Aureng-Zébe, in his progress 
to Kashmire, Dr. Bernier was attached to his suite. On 
his return to France, our author published his Travels. 
The most ilustrious and distinguished personages courted 
his society, and he lived on terms of intimacy with Racine, 
oileau, St. Evremont, Ninon de L’Enclos, Madame de 
la Labliere, and Lullier Chapelle. St. Evremont calls 


him *the handsome philosopher,’ in allusion to his fine 
‘e and figure, the elegance of his manners, and the 
© Voltaire supposes it was in 1625.” 


| charms of his conversation. His philosophy (since we | 

| must so pervert the term) was that of Epicurus, and he 

| seems to have been an enthusiastic admirer of Gassendi. 
He rejected the divine doctrines of our holy faith, and 
embraced the speculative impieties of those learned men. 
But it is creditable to the taste of our age, that his philo- 


sophical treatises are neglected, while his travels are r 
sprcerieted and more highly esteemed than at any former 
period. 


** His death, which happened in 1688, was caused, the 
| younger Racine informs us, by a stroke of cutting raillery 
| on the part of the First President, De Harlay, at the fes- 
tive board. The metaphysical conceits of Gassendi in- 
spired him with no strength of mind, and the philosopher 
died of what is called a broken heart.” 

The following account is given of the effect of two 
eclipses on the people of France and India : 

** [ have witnessed two solar eclipses which it is scarcely 

sible I should ever forget. The one I saw from France 
in the year 1654; the other from Delhi in India in 1666. 
The sight of the first eclipse was impressed upon my mind 
by the childish credulity of the French people, and by 
their groundless and unreasonable alarm; an alarm so 
excessive, that some bought drugs as charms to defend 
themselves against the eclipse; some kept themselves 
closely shut up, and excluded all light, either in carefully- 
barred apartments or in cellars; while thousands flocked 
to their respective churches: some apprehending and 
dreading a malign and dangerous influence: others be- 
lievin that the last day was at hand, and that the eclipse 
was about to shake the foundations of the world. Such 
were the absurd notions entertained by our countrymen, 
notwithstanding the writings of Gassendi, Roberval, and 
other celebrated astronomers and philosophers, which 
clearly demonstrated that the — was only similar to 
many others which had been productive of no mischief; 
that this obscuration of the sun was known and predicted, 
and was without any other peculiarity than what might 
be found in the reveries of ignorant or designing astro- 
logers. 

‘ The eclipse of 1666 is also indelibly imprinted on my 
memory, by the ridiculous errors and strange superstitions 
of the Indians. At the time fixed for its appearance I 
took my station on the terrace of my house, situated on 
the banks of the Jumnas when I saw both shores of the 
river, for nearly a league in length, covered with pagans 
or idolaters, who stood in the water up to their waist, their 
eyes rivetted to the skies, watching the commencement of 
the eclipse, in order to plunge and wash themselves at the 
very instant. The little boys and girls were quite naked ; 
the men had nothing but a scarf round their middle, and 
the married women, and girls of six or seven years of age, 
were covered with a single cloth. Persons of rank or 
wealth, such as rajahs (pagan sovereign princes, and gene- 
rally courtiers in the service and pay of the King) errafs 
or money-changers, bankers, jewellers, and other ‘rich 
merchants, crossed from the opposite side of the river with 
their families, and pitching their tents, fixed kanates or 





washed and performed the usual ceremonies, without any 
exposure. No sooner did these idolaters perceive that the 
obscuration of the sun was begun, than they all raised a 
loud cry, and plunged the whole body under water several 
times, in quick succession; after which they stood in the 
river, lifted their eyes and hands toward the sun, muttered 
and prayed with seeming devotion, filling their hands from 
time to time with water, which they threw in the direction 
of the sun, bowing their heads very low, and moving and 
turning their arms and hands, sometimes one way, some- 
times another. The deluded people continued to plunge, 
mutter, pray, and perform their silly tricks, until the end 
of the eclipse. On retiring, they threw pieces of silver at 
a great distance into the Jumna, and gave alms to the 
Brahmins, who failed not to be present at this absurd cere- 
mony. I remarked that every individual, on coming out 
of the water, put on new clothes, placed on the sand for 
that purpose, and that several of the most devout left their 
old garments as presents for the Brahmins, 

** Tn this manner did I observe from my terrace the so- 
lemnization of the grand eclipse-festival, a festival which 
was kept with the same external observances in the Indus, 
in the Ganges, and in the other rivers of Hindostan; it 
was celebrated even in all the talabs or reservoirs of water; 
and it is calculated that the Tannesar contained, on that 
occasion, more than one hundred and fifty thousand per- 
sons, assembled from all parts of the cmpire ; the waters 
of that stream being considered, on the day of an eclipse, 
more holy and meritorious than those of any other river. 

** The Great Mogul, though a Mussulman, permits these 
ancient and superstitious practices; not wishing, or not 
daring to disturb the pagans in the free exercise of their 
religion, But the ceremony I have described is not per- 





screens in the water, within which they and their wives | pe 


formed until a certain number of Brahmins, as deputies 
from their nation, have presented the King with a lack of 
rupees, equal to about fifty thousand crowns; in return 
for which he begs their acceptance only of a few vests and 
an old elephant. 

*¢] shall now mention the wise and convincing reasons 

— for the festival of the eclipse, and for the rites 
with which it is attended. : 
** We have, say the Hindoos, our four beids; that is, 
our four books of law, sacred and divine writings given 
unto us by God himself, through the medium of Brumha. 
These books teach that a certain deuta&h, an incarnate 
demon extremely malignant and mischievous, very dark, 
very black, very impure, and very filthy (these are their 
own expressions), takes yon of the sun, which it 
blackens to the colour of ink, infects and obscures; that 
the sun, which is also a deutah, but of the most: beneficent 
and perfect kind, is thrown into a state of the greatest un- 
easiness, and suffers a most cruel agony, while in the power 
of, and infected by this wicked and black being; that an 
endeavour to rescue the sun from so miserable a condition 
becomes the duty of every person ; that this important ob- 
ject can be obtained only by means of prayers, ablutions, 
and alms; that those actions have an extraordinary merit 
during the festival of the eclipse, the alms then bestowed 
being an bundred times more valuable than alms given at 
any other time; and whois he, they ask, that would refuse 
to make a profit of cent. per cent. ?” 





——e 





Mliscellanics. 


THE CEMETERY AT PARIS, 

The Parisian cemetery was established in the year 
1804, as a burial-place or sepulchre for the inhabitants of 
Paris. It consists of a plot of seventy-three acres of 
ground, surrounded by a fence, with one grand and two 
common entrances, and is situated about four miles from 
the centre of the city. The Rpg is tastefully laid out 
in beautiful walks, intersected with ornamextal trees and 
shrubberies, amidst which are arranged, in due order, 
mausoleums, vaults, tombs, monuments, &c. erected with 
exquisite architectural taste and science, with suitable in. 
scriptions “on thereon. These from time to time 
are adorned by the friends of the deceased with flowers, 
and each tomb,’&c. is inclosed with iron palisadoes and 
gates. The whole are re a in various divisions, for 
the reception of persons of di 
whilst other arrangements are made, according to the fees 
paid. The public are thus ‘incited by the tranquillity of 
the surrounding scenery, the elegance of the structure of 
the repositories, the grandeur and fashionable resort of 
the promenades, to make frequent visits to the cemetery, 
where they pass much time in contemplating on the 
worth of their friends, and those who have rendered im- 

rtant services to their country, whose deeds are thus 

anded down to posterity, and open to the daily view of 
rsons from all parts of the world, without being sub. 
Jected to those exactions made on visitors to the cathedrals 
of this country. Descriptive books are sold in the vicinity 
of the cemetery, containing the numbers of the vaults, 
and the names and meritorious qualities of all the in. 
dividuals reposited in them,—a circumstarice which, by 
inciting others to follow their examples, cannot fail to be 
productive of much good to the nation and to society.—-[f 
such an establishment should be deemed necessary in 
Paris, where its schools of anatomy are amply supplied 
from those who die in the hospitals, it must be imperiously 
demanded in this metropolis, where that peiviiegs is not 
suffered, but where the remorseless nightly robber of the 
grave selects any within the grasp of his power for the 
purposes of mutilation and exposure, disregardi age, 
sex, or person. Dissection may be, and, no doubt, is, 
necessary to the cultivation of the science of anatomy ; 
but where is the individual who would not, if possible 
protect himself and dearest friends from being select 
for these di ble and revolting operations? The 
cemetery established at Liverpool sometime back has 
pewen s9 effectual a security to the dead, that Mr. Hus. 
isson lately presented a petition from the Philosophical 
Society of that town, complaining of the difficulty in 
obtaining dead bodies for the use of the anatomical school, 
and soliciting the House to adopt measures to enable them 
to obtain a better supply !—The cemetery of Paris is, 
however, only in unison with the ancient custom of various 
nations, as it respects their reverence to deceased worth. 
The Egyptians were particularly munificent in this re- 
spect. The grand pyramids or sepulchral monuments 








and subterraneous vaults, now in a high state of preser- 
vation, near Giza, 700 feet at their base, and 500 in : ight. 
are monuments, indeed, in proof of this assertion, and of 


erent religions and countries, _, 
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authorities of that city. 





An Trish Schoolmaster.—In the midst of his noisy 
mansion sat Phil. Sullivan, wielding his birch as if it had 
been a sceptre, while his little subjects were ranged aroun 
on benches formed of sods, that you may still see along 
the walls. The fire, when any one was required, was 
made in the centre of the apartment, the fuel being fur- 
nished by each scholar daily bringing a tucf with him. 
The door was formed of stakes, interlaced with wattles, 
a loop of which, thrown over a crooked nail, served the 
purpose of a lock, and a rude table that the master sat at 
was all the desk in the school. As they came in at the 
door, the urchins were obliged to make their best bow, by 
drawing back their left Jeg, catching the tuft of hair that 
hung over the forehead, and bringing their stiff necks to 
the precise matincmatical curve that constitutes politeness, 
while Phil. kept sometimes talking English, sometimes 
Irish, to suit himself to the comprehension of his pu ils, 
Of the manner in which he accomplished this, the follow. 
ing is a specimen :—**Come up here, Pat Grechan,’ 
said he, to a red-headed boy dressed in a gray frieze coat, 
which came down to his heels, and a pair of old leather 
breeches, that only reached half way down his thighs, ex- 
posing his red measled legs, ‘* come, stand up here on the 
table, and let the boys hear how well you can say your 
letters.’ Pat mounted with great confidence ; but when 
his phiz, by being raised into the light, became more dis- 
tinelly seen, ‘** Ubbaboo tearin’ murder!” exclaimed 
Phil. “* where have you been wid that face ? why, man 
alive, you've been kissing the prata pot, and your hair 
too stanin’ up for a price, like the bristles of a fighting 
ig. Is there no water in the stream ? and it would have 

en no great trouble to draw your fingers through your 
hair, any how.” Pat very composedly lifted up the 
tail of his coat, and, spitting upon it, gave his face a 
wipe that left it streaked like a branded cow. ‘* There 
now,” said Phil., ** blow your nose, and hold up your 
head like a gentleman. ‘* What is that, aroon ”” said 
he, pointing to the first letter of the alphabet. Pat 
scratched his head. ‘* You don’t know what it is; small 
blame to you, for your mother keeps you running about 
after the cows when you should be at your Jarnin, but look 
up at the couples of the house, and t if you can’t re- 
member it.”—* A,” said Pat. ‘* Well done, what’s the 
name of the next one 2” Pat hesitated again. ‘* What 
do you call the big aime makes the honey? ‘ B.” 
“Och, you're a genus, Pat, ready made.” So on he went 
illustrating in this manner until he came to the letter O : 
having tried Pat’s genus with it two or three ways to no 
purpose, Phil. was getting out of patience.—‘* What would 
you say if I was to hit you a palthog on the ear?” (suiting 
the action to the word.) ‘*O!” cried Pat, clapping his 
hand upon the afflicted spot, which rung with the blow. 
“IT knew you would find it,” said Phil. By the help of 
this admonition Pat struggled through the rest of the 
letters. ** Well, you may sit down, and send up Mick 

oriarty.”” Mick was rather farther on than Pat; he was 
spelling words. After spelling two or three tolerably well, 
he came to the word what. ** Well, what does w-h-a-t 

ake? Mick was not sure aboutit. ‘* W-h-a-t,” said 
Phil., ** sounds fat, but (conscious of his own error in the 
pronunciation) when I say fat, don’t you ye but do 
you say fut your own way.”—Scencs and Sketches of a 
joldier’s Life in Ireland. 















Snug Winter Lodgings.—The winter habitations of the 
Esquimaux, who visit Churchill, are built of snow, and, 
judging from one constructed by Augustus to-day, they 
very comfortable dwellings. Having selected a spot 


pt, as well as monuments of | sufficiently pact, he 
state ph igneranes into a 

celebrated country has fallen. e catacombs, 
won oe deposited their embalmed, were no less re- 
markable for the grandeur of their structure. Constan- 
tinople, and various other places, are now endowed with 
noble cemeteries, which are, in fact, becoming very 
general throughout Kurope. Dr. Lyall, in his History 
f Moscow, speaking of the foreign cemetery there, says, 
“Tt is filled with numerous and elegant monuments and 
tombs; and if a man had any partiality for a fine situation, 
where his mortal remains might repose, he would find it 
difficult to discover a more eligible spot than the cemetery. 
‘A scene more calculated to awaken human feelings, to 
demonsttate the variety and transitory nature of human 
life, to call forth devout meditations and prayers, or to 
teach man his true nature and dependance on the great 
God of heaven, never offered itself to my view.—At 
association has lately been esta- 


d| loose snow was thrown over it, to close up every chink, 


1 by tracing out a circle 
twelve feet in diameter. The snow in the interior of the 
circle was next divided with a broad knife, having a lon 
handle, into slabs three feet long, six inches thick, an 
two feet deep, being the thickness of the layer of snow. 
These slabs were tenacious enough to admit of being 
moved about without breaking, or even losing the sharp- 
ness of their angles, and they had a slight degree of curva- 
ture, corresponding with that of the circle from which 
they were cut. They were piled upon each other exactly 
like courses of hewn stone ommed Tha circle which was 
traced out, and care was taken to smooth the beds of the 
different courses with the knife, and to cut them so as to 
give the wall a slight inclination inwards, by which con- 
trivance the building acquired the properties of a dome. 
The dome was closed somewhat suddenly and flatly by 
cutting the upper slabs in a wedge-form,. instead of the 
more rectangular shape of those below. The roof was 
about eight feet high, and the last aperture was shut up 
by a small conical piece. The whole was built from 
within, and each slab was cut so that it retained its posi- 
tion without requiring support until another was placed 
beside it, the lightness of the slabs greatly ine the 
operation. When the building was covered in, a little 





and a low door was cut through the walls with the knife. 
A bed-place was next formed, and neatly faced up with 
slabs of snow, which was then covered with a thin layer 
of pine branches, to prevent them from melting by the 
heat of the body. At each end of the bed a pillar of snow 
was erected to place a lamp upon, and lastly, a porch 
was built before the door, and a piece of clear ice was 
placed in an aperture cut in the wall for a window. The 
purity of the material of which the house was framed, 
the elegance of its construction, and the translucency of 
its walls, which transmitted a very pleasant light, gave it 
an appearance far superior to a marble building, and one 
might survey it with feelings somewhat akin to those pro- 
duced by the contemplation of. a Grecian temple, reared 
by Phidias ; both are temples of art, inimitable in their 
kinds.—Franklin’s Journey to the Polar Sea. 


Attachment of a Thrush to a Cuckoo.—The following 
anecdote of the attachment of a thrush to a cuckoo is too 
extraordinary to pass unnoticed. About a month since a 
young cuckoo was taken from the nest of a hedge-sparrow, 
and, a few days after, a thrush, scarcely fledged, put into 
the same cage. The latter could feed itself, but the cuc- 
koo, its companion, was obliged to be fed with a quill; 
in a short time, however, the thrush took upon itself the 
task of feeding its fellow prisoner, and continues so to do 
with the utmost care; bestowing on the cuckoo, which is 
nearly twice as large as its foster parent, every possible 
attention, and manifesting the Greatest anxiety to satisfy 
its continual cravings for food. The birds are in the pos- 
session of Gideon Mantell, Esq. of Castle-place, in this 
town. The correctness of this statement is, therefore, 
ti Lewes paper, June 25. 
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Plan of Mr. Mark Cosnahan’s newly-invented Boarding 

Netting, for protectiou against npg lo as published 
in the Liverpool Mercury of the 6th of December, 1822, 
and the 7th of July, 1826. 





[Communicated by a Correspondent.] 
This invulnerable boarding netting, which is made of 
wire about the thickness of a common knitting-needle, 
is proof against a boarding party, anc: inspires the crew 
of a merchant vessel with confidence, so as to resist effec- 
tually the attack of treble their number of pirates, who 
are a dastardly race. There cannot be a doubt that delay 
in capturing must be attended with the safest consequences, 
as the object of the pirate is in all probability to capture 


Mr. M. Cosnahan’s pamphilet upon nautical subjects. 
When no longer required es a defence, it may be eusily 
stowed away in a cask, or otherwise, as most convenient. 
The large rings, or meshes, are intended to be about two 
inches and three-quarters in diameter, and the small ones 
five-eighths of an inch, large enough for a double+barrélled 
musket to rest and to take aim through.—<As this nettirig 
1s not a patent article, of course it will not be.expensive. 
It has been invented by Mr. Cosnahan for the pur of 
doing good to mankind, and may be made to any size, at 
a moderate cost.—Since we published Mr. Cosnahan’s in- 
teresting letter (on the 7th ult.) respecting the reduction of 
piracy, (the suppression of which cannot be too speedily 
effected,) we have been favoured by him with an inspection 
of a specimen, or model, of his boarding netting, as specified 
in the abovementioned letter, and consider it to be fully 
= for the purposes it is intended for. We hope that 
all vessels navigating the very numerous piratical latitudes 
will avail themselves of so useful and easily-aflixed a bar- 
rier of defence, which is both light in its construction and 
moderate in its cost. In fact, it may not be too much to 
say, that, were vessels in general to be provided with, or 
rather enjoined to have this netting, it would, assuredly, be 
better for merchants, shipowners, underwriters, and crews. 


The foregoing sketch of a small portion of the netting 
will be pertectly intelligible, after reading the communi- 
Cation of our correspondent. 
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The following Resolutions are extracted from the print- 
ed Annual Report of a Meeting of Gentlemen, Admirers 
and Receivers of the Theological Writings of the Honourable 
EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, held at Warwick, on the 7th 
of July 1826. 


solved, 
I. That it is a.point of the first importance to every hu- 
man being, to acquire gy and well-grounded idea of that 
invisible state into which, on the dissolution of his mortal 
body, he is immediately to be introduced, that so, being weil 
persuaded in his own mind, not only as to the existence of such 
a state, but likewise respecting the principles which consti. 
tute both its happiness and misery, he may be led to explore 
and separate those principles in himself, and thus to provide 
most effectually for his own eternal well-being. 
I.. That on the ground of the above momentous subject 
of Inquiry, the Theological Writings of the Henourabie 
Emanuel Swedenborg, and more particularly his Treatise on 
Heaven and Hell, can never be sufficiently recommended to 
the serious perene and diligent investigation of all ranks 
and descriptions of: men, since in those writings, and espe- 
celally in that Treatise, every satisfactory information may 
he found, in regard both to the reality of a future world, to 
the distinct characters of its bliss and woe, and at the same time 
to the qua necessary to secure the highest possible 
degree of the diiss, and to escape the lowest and every other 
possible degree of the woe. 
III. That when it iseonsidered how the testimony of the 
above writings is founded not only on the Divine Authority 
of the Sacred Scriptures, but also on rational and exper{men- 
tal evidence; how it in some measure, and probably for pro- 
vidential respecting the proveiing Sadducism of 
the times, draws aside the vail, which hath heretofore been 
interposed between the present visible world of shadows, and 
the invisible world of substances; how beyond that vail it 
presents, to the view of mortals, prospects the most ani. 
mas | and consolatory to the true C: ristlan, and at the same 
time the most ewful and olntevng to the pretended ones how 
these prospects are shown to be alike reconcileable with the 
infinite mercy of the Fatuer or Beine on the one hond, 
and with every rational idea of His intelligent creatures ou 
the other, being calculated at once to excite every virtuous 
energy, and to check every vicious propensity; how, in 
short, the above testimony has a happy and powerful ten. 
deney to introduce man, even during his abode here below, 
into a blessed association in heart and life with those 
heavenly beings of whom it is written, that they ** encamp 
round about them that fear the Lord,” [Psalm xxxiv, 7,) and to 
rescue him at the same time from a miserable Au, b wal v 
with those infernal foes, of whom also it is written, that 
they “ go about as agoaring lion, seeking whom they may devour,” 
{1 Peter, v. 8.] it if scarcely possible to conceive any testi. 
mony either more interesting, more edifying, or more likely 
to onigage the general sttention of mankind, howsoever they 
“~ iffer on other points of religious speculation, 

IV. That this testimony, nevertheless, demands, on the 
part of the reader, o reve deliberate scrutiny as to his 
own purposes and ends of life, before he ventures on its pe« 
rusal, since, if he hears not Moses and the prophets, Jesus Christ 
and his apostles, calling bim to forsake his sins, and to enter 
on a new course of life, in such case it is more than probable, 
not only that he will altogether reject the testimony itself 
as visionary and groundless, but that it will also add to his 
condemnation, by hardening his heart in a more eriminal 
and obstinate unbelief. Whilst therefore the real Christian is 
adinonished and eneovraged to open the door, and take 
view of the astonishing and heretofore unknown objects 
which the above testimony presents to his delighted eyes, it 
is equally advisable that the mere nominal Christian should be 
on his guard, lest by admitting the light of that testimony 
separate from the dife, ho should plunge himself into a more 
terrible condemnation, and thus verify the words of the 
Great Saviour, where he says, ‘ This is the condemnation 
that light is come into the world, and men loved darkness rathee 
than light, because their deeds were evil.” (John ill. 19.) 











n the river, where the snow was about two feet deep, and 





instantly, or to be off. This nein come to be set 
in the manner stated in the Liverpool Mercury and in 


The Works of the Hon. E. Swedenborgaresold by T, Kelly, 


52, Paternoster-row; J. and EF. Hodson, 15, Cross-street, 


Hatton-garden; and M, Siv:y, 36, Goswell-street, Loudon, 
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Correspondence, 
_— ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


The following critique has been communicated by a 
Manchester correspondent, whose name and adaress are 
at the service of the author criticised. 


Sequitur pena pede claudo. 


David, Potime Sacré de Mrs. Hannah More, traduit en 
vers Francais par Alexandre Mordacque, professeur de 
langue Frangaise @ Manchester. 


Il y a des gens vraiment heureux et qui ne doutent de 
rien dans ce monde. Mr. Mordacque a révé qu'il était 
poste, et le voila qui nous régale aussitét d'un poéme. 
J’arrive un peu tard pour exprimer mon adiniration, mais 
c'est la faute de lempressement du public qui vient seule- 
ment de me permettre aujourd’hui de savourer un exem- 
plaire de cet ouvrage. 

Lon m’a toujours dit que c’était une chose difficile que 
de faire des vers Francais, et jel’aurais cru, sans la poétique 
de Mr. Mordacque: mais qui pourrait désormais se re- 
fuser le plaisir de publier des poémes, aprés les procédés 
faciles que nous découvre cet inimitable poéte. Rimes, 
longues et bréves, masculines et feminines, tout est confon- 
du, tout est permis: vers sans rimes, ce que l’on n’a point 
encore vu on Frangais, amphigouri, barbarismes et solé- 
cismes, tout cela rentre dans le systéme poétique particu- 
lier & notre auteur. Dans la premiére page déja nous 
voyons trois innovations mordacquiennes, 

Quand J’ombre en s‘alongeant annonce son départ, 

Jaime @unir ma voix au grand concert du soir. 
Et dans la méme page c'est la bréve frisonne qui rime 
avec la longue ¢réne. Ce ne sont la encore que des beautés 
légeres, comme aussi page 3, desscin rimant avec rien. 
Page 4, il a escamoté une syllable au mot précicur, qui 
a trois syllables. Plus loin, le pluriel Philistins rime 
avec le singulicr soutien, qui méme au pluriel ne pourrait 
rimer avec le premier. 

Mais nous voici aux grands tours de force, page 13. 

Jeune homme ton courage est noble et glorieux, 
Mats je n’accepte pas ton offre généreux: 
génércux étant un adjectif masculin ne peut s’accorder 
avec le substantif féminin offre. 
Pour oser appeler ce géant au combat, 
Il faut etre aguirri, prouver plus d'un exploit, 

Bravo, Mr. Mordacque; vous étes sans contredit un 
Hercule Parnassien; changer jusqu’au genre des mots pour 
amener la rime, c’est 14 un coup d'état poétique. 

Tout obéit sous votre forge; 
Les vieux rimeurs sont tous des sots, 
Vous seul savez forcer Jes mots, 
Le couteau sur la gorge, 
Le poéme fourmille de ces licences heureuses; mais 
comme iJ faudroit citer tous les mots pour compter les 
flours, nous nous en tiendrons 1a pour cette fois. 
Mordacque comme More est savant et lettré, 
De tous deux le sujet est d-peu-prés le méme; 
De More nous avons un poéme sacré, 
Dont Mordacque, & son tour, fit un sacré poéme, 








FRESH AND SALT-WATER BARM. 
—_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—In your last Kalcidoscope a correspondent te- 
quests some of your readers to solve a problem upon barm. 
Although this problem cannot be solved according to 
Euclid, yet I will attempt to solve its modus operandi, in 
full expectation of smoking a cigar over Mrs. Philpot's 
** stingo,” at the instance of her ** drouthy croney,” 
Humphrey Good wort. 

Then to it. In the first place, salt and fresh-water 
barm are terms which [ have every reason to believe are 
peculiar to Lancashire and Cheshire; but, be that as it 
may, the terms convey no distinct idea of the respective 
preperties of the barms: they might, with greater pro. 
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priety, ,have been termed bitter and sweet barm, brown 
and yellow barm, or even austere and placid barm. 

Some old women, when baking, upon discovering their 
respective qualities, had, no doubt, from local circum- 
stances, conferred upon them those luminous and dis- 
tinctive cognominations. 

The respective operations of these barms in dough are, 
that salt-water barm acts precipitately, while fresh-water 
barm (so Matty, my housekeeper, tells me, and she is no 
novice) requires four hours to do its office ; moreover, the 
salt-water barm, when used by the baker, renders his 
bread bitter and dark coloured, while fresh-water barm, 
although less active, does not injure'the colour, and con- 
tributes to the flavour of the produce. 

In the fermenting of saccharine liquids, either barm is 
equally good, as the ultimate result of both, by a proper 
management, may be the same. Fresh-water barm is 
produced from a highly saccharine liquor, not containing 
all the integrant properties of the malt, which is termed 
its strength ; but salt-water barm is produced from a wort, 
charged in a greater degree with mucilage, &c. under- 
going a more vigorous fermentation, and probably having 
its relative spissitude more attenuated before the removal 
of the barm. The salt-water barm is of a coarse quality, 
and retains a greater quantity of carbonic acid gas, en- 
veloped in its tougher substance, hence the rapidity and 
violence with which it acts in baking, and from its super. 
abundance of austere earths; hence the coarseness it con- 
tributes to the bread. 

To enter into the minutia of this investigation would 
take up more time than I can at present affurd; besides 
it would lead into a long disquisition on fermentation, 
vegetable extracts, &c. &c. I hope, therefore, that what 
I have written, will secure for me my ale and cigar, and 
satisfy your curious inquirers, who, very likely, would not 
desire to pry into the sanctuary of a brewery, to trace the 
ramifications which lead to the conclusions above stated. 
—Yours, &c. DR. TIMOTHY TWIST. 


ba 


T0 THE EDITOR. : 
S1n,—I am reminded, by the index to your last volume, 
of the auctioneer’s query, whether Romulus was a brass or 
iron founder. Should the auctioneer again have to sell 
any articles that belonged to Romulus, he may, without 
hesitation, say that he was an iron founder. Alexander 
the Great was the brass founder: so the prophet Daniel 
informs us, if his expositors mistake not the individual to 
whom he alludes.* When, however, the auctioneer next 
‘‘cries up” any of Romulus’s property, he must not be- 
tray ignorance, by being as liberal in praise of Romulus 
himself as an iron-founder. He was not like some of the 
founders in America; and, according to some persons, the 
founders of Great Britain, capable of purifying the iron 
from the earthy mixtures which so much impair its strength. 

Liverpool, July 21, 1826. J.D. 

* Chap. 2, v. 39. to 42. 











GRAMMATICAL QUESTION. 


——o 
TO THE EDITOR. 
§1n,—As you are frequently appointed umpire in lite- 
rary disputes, I hope you will have no objection to act in 
that capacity on the present occasion. When I tell you, 
Mr. Editor, that a lady is one of the combatants, you 
cannot, I am sure, out of respect for the lovelier part of 
the creation, refuse so honourable a post. Well, Sir, the 
point about which we have adduced many arguments, pro 
and cor, is the following :—** Should I send it, and it be 
lost, what would be the consequence ?”” My fair opponent 
contends that this sentence is complete, and, of course, 
cannot be mended. Now, Sir, whatever pretensions I may 
have to the character of un homme galant, I contend that 
my fair opponent is wrong on the present occasion. The 
question, as Written by the lady, I contend, is irregular 


in my opinion, as follows:—* Should I send it, and 
should it be lost, what would be the consequence?” In 
order that the sentence may have its full complement, the 
auxiliary ‘‘ should” is required in the second member of 
it.—Having now stated the case, I submit it, according to 
the wish of the lady, to your editorial acumen. 

. Liverpool, August $, 1826. PHILOMATH. 








PRESERVATION OF ACcoUNT Books FROM: FrreE. 
—It is well known that the more closely paper and other 
combustible substances are packed, the longer they resist 
destruction by fire. In order that combustion may take 


more the air can be excluded, the slower, of course, will 
that combustion proceed. If a piece-of thread be tied so 
tight round a poker that no air ean lodge between it and the 
iron, the thread cannot be consumed by holding it over a 
candle. For the same reason, if a handkerchief be stretched 
as tight as pogsible over a watch-glass, a burning coal, laid 
upon the glass, will not injure the handkerchief. Few 
substances become more easily a prey to the flames than 
paper in loose sheets, but when packed up tight in reams 
it will resist destruction for a long time, and only burn 
slowly about the edges, ; 

It follows from these facts, that the best mode of pres 
serving account books from ‘fire is to have them closely 
packed in the iron chest. This suggestion was commu. 
nicated to us by Mr. Jones, librarian of the Atheneum, 
and is well worth the attention of the public, as we. 
can hardly imagine a greater calamity to a merchant, 
banker, or tradesman, than the loss or mutilation: of hig 
books of accounts. If the books kept in the hookcase so 
completely fill the space from side to side as to pack 
pretty closely, they would not be materially injured by. 
exposure to a heat which would utterly destroy them if 


books in the requisite close order, when there are not 


mends something like a hatescrew, of iron, by which the 
books might be screwed up tight to the sides of the bookcase, 
The end might be accomplished in this way, or by wedges, 
or a variety of other easy methods; and we trust that’ 
so useful a hint will not be lost upon the public, 


_— 


Co Correspondents. 








the controversy on this subject. We merely prefix the 
word to this note, in order that it may catch the eye of our 
Slate-hall correspondent, if he should still be amongst 
the number of our readers. We have had lying, at our 


we have paid ninepence postage; and we are ata loss to 
know how to forward the communication. 





graving not being ready in time, we must postpone our 
notice of Mr. Yelverton’s new system of notation until 
our next. ‘ 


Castigator’s philippic bears so hard upon one of our co- 





on our parts, 
Basi! shall be attended to. 








Parish Clerk, by J. H. 


Dreaprut Narrative.—We have in preparation for next 
week, @ very affecting account of the loss of the Maria, 
mail-boat, with the Methodist missionaries on board, in 
February last. 

TRIP ROUND THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND IN THE Unirep Kine. 
pom STEAM-BOAT.—We shall next week insert from the 
Bdinburgh Courant, an account of this interesting trip, 


Mvsic,.—The minuetto of JL H. is very acceptable, although, 
with the trio, somewhat too long for our columns. How: 
ever, we shall try to manage it. ’ 











E. Smitu & Co. 75, Lord-street, Liv 








and incomplete. ‘To render it correct, it ought to be, 


place, the presence of air is absolutely necessary ; and the . 


they lay loose or straggling about. In order to keep the’ 
enough of them to fil} the bookcase, Mr. Jones reeome, 


Guosts!—Do not start, reader; we are not about to revive 


office, a letter for this guondam correspondent, for which ‘ 


Musicat Notation.—In consequence of the requisite ene 


temporaries, that its publication would be deemed illiberal 


We shall next week insert the Fatalist, by W. R. and the . 
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